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AN 
ExrLANATORY DEFENCE 


OF THE 


ESTIMATE, &c. 


LETTER I. 
My Lok, 
HAT Friendſhip with which you 
* have ſo long honoured me, was 
never more clearly proved;or more 


nobly exerciſed, than in the free and candid 
Account you lately gave me, of ſome Ex- 
B 


ceptions 


N 
4 
; 
'$ 


(2) 
ceptions taken againſt the Eſtimate, among 
certain Ranks of Men in Town, more par- 


ticularly on the Publication of the ſecond 
Volume, and ſince the Author's Retire- 


ment into the Country. 


Tuis Intelligence hath indeed alarmed 
the Writer; and ſet him to review his 
Work with greater Circumſpection even 
than that with which he writ it. "Tis certain, 
that no Man can expect to hear the frank 


Opinions of the World, from the World 


itſelf, Tis, therefore, an Office of the 
trueſt Friendſhip in your Lordſhip to com- 
municate all you have heard on this Sub- 
ject. The Objections which you have fo 


fairly ſtated, I ſhall anſwer in their Order ; 


and with equal Pleaſure vindicate, where 
I think myſelf right; or retract, we 
FE am wrong. 


ON 


(3) 
Ox this ' Occaſion, your Lordſhip may 
expect a Series of Letters. This Method 
will equally alleviate my Trouble in writ- 
ing, and yours in reading. 


LETTER II. 


R=EFORE I proceed to your Objec- 

tions, you will give me Leave, my 
Lord, briefly to ſtate the main Intent or 
Scheme of the Eſtimate ; in ſuch a Manner 
as may prove a Sort of general Key to the. 
Objections you have made. For I perceive 
plainly that many of them proceed from a 
mere Inattention to, or a total Miſunder- 
ſtanding of the leading Principles of the 
War... | 


AnD that I may give your Lordſhip a 
juſt Idea of its main Deſign, I will give 
you a ſhort Account of the accidental Riſe 
and Occaſion of this Work; the leading 
Principles of which, are indeed no more 

| B 2 than 


44) 
than a {mall Part of a much larger De- 


ſign, of a much more extenſive Nature. 


Tun Writer being convinced both from 
Books and Obſervation, that the Happineſs 
and Duration of States depends mych leſs 
on mere Law and external Inſtitution, and 
much more on the internal Force of Man- 
ners and Principles than hath been com- 
monly imagined; and being of Opinion, 
that the fundamental and leading Cauſes 
of the Happineſs and Duration of States 
had not as yet been enquired into or 
pointed out, with that Particularity of 
Proof, Circumſtance and Illuſtration, which 
ſo important a Subject might demand; had 
for ſome Time bent his Thoughts on a 
Deſign. of, conſiderable Extent, which 
2 be called A Hiſtory and Analyſis 


« veral Periods. 5 "His general Plan begins 
with the Examination of ſavage Life, and 
| 4 * 


(s) 
proceeds through the ſeveral intermediate 
Periods of ride, fmple, tivilized, pal deu, 
fihal Decrensron ind Roth, 


- sx che Courſe of this Plan (ids Witeh- 
"five, indeed, for the Nedioerity of the 
- Writer's Talents) 'a Divetfity of Citcum- 
gion, Laws ; their mutual Influence,” and 
Effects on each other, und on Miitinets and 
Principles; the Characters, Virtues und 
Vices of Rink, Office, am Fru on, in 
each of the Periods Mus delitented; the 
natural Means by Which" theſe Periode ge- 
nerate each other; the *Advaritages und 
Diſadvantages, Strengths and Weukheſſes, 
Periods; "the moſt pructicable Meuns of 
3 B 3 bringing 


(6) 
riods towards poliſhed Life, and of bringing 
back che Meminate and. corrupt Periods to 
| the fame ſalutary Medium ; above all, the 
Regulation and ſtrong Eſtabliſhment of 
Manners and Principles to this important 
 End;---theſe, with other ſubordinate Ar- 
ticles of Reſearch, (proved and illuſtrated 
Subſtance of the Writer's general Deſign. 


On chis Deſign he was intent, when the 
War broke out between BRITA and 
 FaAnCE;3Which being very unſucceſsful 
in its Beginnings, on the Part of BaITAIN; 
-he dwught he could nat, in his private Sta- 
tion, do a better Service to his Country, 
than in pointing out vchat to him appeared 
ill Succeſs, To this End he fingled out ſo 
much of his main Defigo, as immediately 


(7) 


related to the preſent State of his own 
Times and Country ; endeavouring to con- 
vince his Fellow Citizens, that ** the Source 
«-of our public Miſcarriages did not lie 
« merely in the particular and incidental 
« Miſconduct of Individuals ; but in great 
« Part in the prevailing Character of that 
% Period in which we live; that i is, in the 
« Manners and Principles of the Times.” 

Hence alone, the Eſtimate had its ac- 
cidental Birth : Let it be chiefly remem- 
bered then, that the main Subject of this 
Eſtimate is ſolely © the Effects of preſent 
« Manners and Principles on the Duration 

«© of the State.” This the Writer inſiſted 
on ſo ſtrongly, and repeated ſo often, that 
he thought his Readers would certainly 
carry it _ with them: nn be 


1 
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* leading Truths, therefore, which 
in the Courſe of his Work he has attempted 
to prove, are theſe ; That exorbitant Trado 
hath produced exorbitant Wealth; that 
this hath naturally produced a high Do- 
gree of Luxury, and a general Attention 
to pleaſurable Enjoyment among the higher 
Ranks, among whom the Effects of Lux / 
ury muſt of courſe firf appear, That 
theſe natural Effects of Wealth have been 
naturally attended with public Conſe- 
quences which tend to the weakening or 
Diſſolution of the State, by turning that 
general Attention upon pleaſurable Enjoy. 
ment, which in ſimplex Times was bent on 
Views of Duty. That hence, a general 
Deſect of Capacity, Fortgude, and Prin- 
ciple, did naturally riſe; ſuch as, in its 
End, muſt be fatal, if unchecked in its 
Progreſs : and that all the leading Ranks 
were of courſe infected with theſe natural 
| Con» 
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Conſequences, in fore Degres/ or oder, 
from their very Situation. 


THAT another Evil hath conſpired with 
this ; and that as this aroſe from the Abuſe 
of Wealth, ſo the other was inflamed by 
this, and aroſe from the Abaſe of Liberty, 
That our Conſtitution, excellent in its Na- 
ture, was liable to an Abuſe, which aroſe 
even from its Excellence. That the Prin» 
ciple of parliamentary Influence which was 
thought or found neceſſary at the Revolu- 
tion in Eighty-cight, as a new Principle of 
ury and ruling Manners of the Times, to 
weaken the national Powers, by raiſing 
many Men to Places of the moſt important 
Truſt, who were in ſome Reſpect or other 
unequal to the Taſk : And hence the ac- 
cumulated Danger to the Stability of the 
Commonwealth. 


Tuts 


(10) 

Tuts is the main Outline of the Au- 
thor's Deſign, ſtrip d of that Particularity 
and Variety of colouring, which it was ne- 
ceſſary to give it, ere it could be made a 
juſt and ſtriking Picture of the Times. 
All that circumſtantial Delineation of the 
ruling Character of each Rank, Condition, 
Order, or Profeſſion of Men, being indeed 
no more than what the Writer intended as 
4 Proof in Detail, of theſe ah way Prin- 
3 ene 


Tux Reception which the Work hath 
met with in the World, is a Proof ſuffi- 
cient, how thoroughly the main Body of the 
Nation is convinced of the general Truth 

and Utility of the Plan. As to the Exe- 
cution'of it ; whoever confiders the Na- 
tyre of the Work ; and that in the Courſe 
of particular Proof, it was neceſſary to 
ſpeak with uncommon Freedom concern- 
ing the real State of all Ranks and Orders 

Tt 3 


(1) 


of Men, will cafily ſee that Numbers muſt 
be diſpleaſed at a Freedom which was per- 
haps new, but which the very Genius of 
the; Work rendered H. 


.. Waar Foundation this particular Diſ- 
pleaſure of Individuals may have had in 
Reaſon, and what in Paſſion 'and Self- 
Partiality, I will now calmly conſider; in 
weighing thoſe Objections which your 
Lordſhip hath laid before me. 


LETTER MM 
por ſay, my Lord, that © many good 

« and well meaning People have taken 
« Offence, as being involved in the blame- 
« able Manners of the Times, and there. 
« fore charged with Guilt, as the Enemies 
* of their Country, while they are not con- 
« ſcious of acting intentionally amiſs,” — 


In 


$ 


.(12) 
In reply to this, my Lord, let me briefly 

quote my Vindication from ſome Paſſages 
in the Book itſelf, “ It is riot affirmed 
ce or imply d, in this general Review, that 
tt every Individual hath aſſumed the Garb 
« and Character of falſe Delicicy.—As in 
e manly Ages, ſome will be effeminate; 
& ſo, in effeminate Times, the mianly 
« Character will be found,” Zut from 
« the general Combination of Manners 
te and Principles, in every Petiod of Time, 
ec will always reſult one ruling and predo- 
s minant Character . 


Ver altho it be true; that the Character 
of guilty Effeminacy belongs not to all ; it 
ſeems to the Writer, that none are exempt 
from: ſome Degree or other of thoſe ruling 
Manners, which, when indulged beyond a 
certain Degree, conſtitute the Character of 
guilty Effeminacy. He cannot acquit his 


* Vol. 1. p. 65. 


beſt 


623 
cipation with the Defe&ts of their Time 
and Country. Nor doth he pretend to be 
exempt from them himſelf. Alas, if he 
did, he muſt be the blindeſt and moſt ſelf- 
ignorant of all Mortals! Theſe Man- 
ners are, in a certain Degree, in-wrought 
into our very Nature by the Force of early 
Habit; then become, as it were, a Part 
of us: and we might as. well attempt to 
diveſt ourſelves. of the Modes of Speech, 
as of the Modes of Thought and Action 
n 
try v. 


Traps, as no Period is without its De- 
fects, ſo by early Habit, we are all neceſſa- 
rily doomed to a Participation of theſe De- 
fects. Hence, all Characters are imper- 

Virtuous and vicious ev'ry Man muſt be, 

Fey in ch extreme, but all in the Degree ; 

The Rogue and Fool by Fits is fair and wiſe ; 

And ev'n the. beſt, by Fits, what they deſpiſe. 
fe; | 


(14) 
fect; not only from their internal Frame 
and Paſſions ; but from their external Ha- 
bits of Education. But where the Scales 
fairly preponderate on the Side of Reaſon 
and Virtue ; there, tho' the Character be 
imperfeth, it is not vicious. 


Nax, * only the worthieſt are in ſome 
Degree neceſſarily tinctured with the ruling 
Errors of the Times; but I will go a Step 
further, my Lord, and affirm, © that Men 
er may be involved in the Manners of the 
« Times, to a Degree that is even perni- 
te cious, and yet not be juſtly ſtigmatized 
« as immoral or unworthy Characters, fo 
« as to become juſtly the Objects of Ha- 
te tred or Deteſtation.” 


To prove that I am not cooking up a 
new Syſtem in my own Defence, different 
from the Principles of the Eſtimate, I muſt 
again have Recourſe to the Eſtimate itſelf 

The 


(15) 
The following Paragraph is deciſive. (ge- 
« yeral Habits, Qualities, - and Actions, 
« which ſeem innocent in themſelves, as 
« they affect or influence pri vate Life, are 
« equally or more hurtful than others of a 
« more odious Appearance, if we con- 
_ « ſider them as they affect the public 
Strength and Welfare. This comes to 
« paſs, becauſe the ill Conſequences of ſome 
« Actions are immediate; of others, more 
« diſtant. The firſt ſtrike the Imagination, 
« and are ſeen by all: The latter muſt be 
<« traced up to their Cauſes by the Uſe of 
« Reaſon; and to do this, exceeds the Ta- 
« lents of the Many “. 


Give the Author Leave now, my Lord, 
to apply this Truth fairly and candidly in 
his own Defence : A Uſe, which he little 
dreamt, when he writ it, that he ſhould 
ever have Occaſion to apply it to. 

Vol. 11. p. 173. 
Wurm, 


(16) 

ners pernicious to the public Welfare, he 
never intended to charge ALL who thus 
indulged them, with any deſigned Immo- 
rality or Guilt. [Theſe Manners, it ap- 
pears, do not neceſſarily imply an immoral 
Character, in the ſtricteſt Senſe ; becauſe, 
tho they be attended with diſtant Conſe- 
quences which are bad, nay perhaps fatal, 
yet theſe Conſequences-are not always per- 
ceived. or ſuſpocted by thoſe who ate in- 
volved in them. There is, in this Caſe; 
no Idea, no Suſpicion of any Violation of 
Duty; the Conſequenees are perhaps too 
diſtant to be ſeen by every Eye; and there- 
fore, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no moral Guilt or 
Demerit can ariſe. Vet theſe Manners (to 
cite another Paſſage which may convince 
you that the Writer's Defence is built on 
his firſt Principles) * tho" in Appearance 
« they are too. trite to merit Notice, and 

| | * 


(tz) 
à too trifling for Rebuke, may in their 


«« Tendency be as fatal to the Stability of a 
Oo as Maxims and Manners more 
Nee, ho 


"dow; tink Manes, aipiLank mite 
are thus fraught with hidden and unſeen 
Miſchief, ought ſurely to be laid open in 
all their Conſequences, no leſs than Man- 
ners more apparently - flagitious. Nay, 
there is indeed the greater Neceſſity for 
ſuch a Developement, becauſe without it, 
even the worthy and well-intentioned may 
be drawn in, while they ſuſpect no ſuch 
Conſequence, to adopt a Syſtem of Man- 
þ 00 yh e149 + ad 


p Kandis altering e matt 
indeed, in the Book itſelf to a: different 


Purpoſe) ſerve as a concurrent Proof of 
what is here aſſerted. The more trite 
* Vol. I. p. 2 . 
, &- « and 


| (18) 

and trifling the Fats may ſeem, the 
« more their Conſequences: are likely to 
« eſcape. Notice: For Attention is. natu- 
« rally fixed only on Things of manifeſt 
« Importance. Now, if indeed, notwith- 
v ſtanding this, they be in their Tendency 
« as fatal to the Stability of 2 Nation, as 
% Maxims and Manners more apparently 
« flagitious 3 then it may be not only 2 
4 Taſk of ſome Importance, but of ſome 
h Deticacy too, to. trace them to their 


2. 


7 Tun, ieee called: the f. 
and Degree, in which the Writer eſtcems 
that Syſtem of Manners, which he hath 
attempted to diſgrace. But neither in this 
Degree, does he think that moral Guilt is 
chargeable: on the Delinquents ; nor did 
* ——— 

W 0 IL p. 34. ' 


deavour 


wy 


(19) 
endeavour to render Individuals the Objedy 


of Hatred and Deteſhith. 


Bur there is a third Degree of Dege- 
neracy; which the Writer eſteems the pro- 
per Object of ſevere Cenſure and Reproof ; 
and that is When thro' a determined 
c Purſuit of Gain or Pleaſure, manifeſt 
« ill Conſequences are willfully overlooked 
< and ſeaſonable Admonitions negleted ; 
« or when theſe Canſequencer are ſeen, 
« and Admonitiors attended to; yet deli- 
ie herately deſpiſed, and ſet at Defiance. 
Now this Degree of Degenetacy, my Lord, 
the Author believes and hopes; is not very 
common: Indeed, the very Tenor of his 
he fet out, imply and affient the! con- 
trary. For if this had been the Repreſen- 
tation he had defigned to make of his 
Times and Country, he muſt have regarded 
and branded them as profligate, Now fo 

C2 far 
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far Hoi this, that he hath expreſely af- 
3 as a fundamental Principle of his 
Work, that the Character of the Times is 
Vor that of profligacy. © The' lighteſt 
= Obſervation, if attended with Impartiality, 
4e may convince us, that the Character of 
«the © Miliers of this Age and Nation, is 
by no means that of abandoned Wick- 
« edneſs and Profligacy.”- This Degree of 

60 „ ohm: is often imputed · 
| to che Times but to what Times hath 
«ir e bee n. cc If the 
| {previous Bſlimate;/already given, be juſt; 
« if the Spirit of Liberty, "Humanity, and 
LE Equity, be in a certain Degree left 
10 among us, ſome of the 8 
« Foundations of abandoned Wickedneſs 
2 —— — nee IM 1 


£ r 1 — 5 f 
— 


urg vod. el dhe atrocious 
Qimes here no Place among us, 0 6 to 


"+ Val. Lp.26. | b. p. 28, 
1 * 
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form the Character of a People, the Wri- 
ter can entertain no Doubt, but there are 
Characters in every Rank and Station of 
Life, who may juſtly deſerve the Style of 
profi gate. This is often ſuppoſed, in the 
— the Eſtimate; theſe Characters, 
| with. their Effects on the public Welfare, 

are incidentally touched on: But as the 
general Tenor and Complexion of the 
Work ſuppoſes, that the general Character of 
the Times is totally different from this; no 
candid Reader, ſure, will charge the Writer 
with imputing this Profligacy to any parti- 
cular Character, unleſs where it is PARTI- 
GOLARLY: —— INPUTED. . 


LETTER . 


Suen then, my Lord, 69 
Foundation of the Writer's main De- 
fence :- A Defence which, if every one 
had known his Sentiments of Men and 
r 


(22) 


Things, as well as your Lordfhip, he is 
perſuaded he never could have had Occa- 


flon to make. And he hath only to apply 
theſe general Principles of Defence, to all 
feffions, which he hath ſcrutinized in his 
— Effimate, in order to clear himſelf of this 
Tus, when he affirms, that the leading 
Manners of the Times, he means not to 
charge the leading Ranks with a general 
Profligacy or deliberate Guilt, He believes 
them involved, from their Situation, in 2 
Syſtem of Manners, and in very various 
Degrees of theſe Manners, which, if not 
attended to, and curbed in their Exceſs, 
will ſoon or late endanger the Stability of 
the Commonwealth. But he believes, at 
the ſame Time, nay, and knows it too, 
that many among theſe leading Ranks are 
poſſeſſed 


Hs regards the Armies of Great Britain, 
as being leſs groſſly vicious than in former 
Times : He applands their Valour in par- 
ticular Inſtances : But he points out, what 
all indifferent ' People acknowledge, that 
the ruling Character of the Times hath 
naturally drawn them into a Syſtern of Man- 
ners, which tends to the Deſtruction of mi- 
lan Sp. 


Or the ſame Kind are his Strictures on 


( 24 ) 

He laments the public AR of their Coun- 
try, which conſpired with the Manners of 
the Times, and expoſed theſe Gentlemen 
to the Temptations of Gain, in Preference 
to Views of Duty. He affirms, that their 
Remiſſneſs is not properly a perſonal Guilt, 
but the natural Effect of their Situation, 
in ſuch a Period, and in ſuch. a Nation 
for that © they are brave, hardy, and in- 
_ « trepid, till they riſe to the higher Com- 

* mands; and then the Example and 
Me e the Time infect . ä 


Hz hath — — own u Profeſion with 
the ſame F reedom and Impartiality : But 
what is remarkable here, is, that while 
ſome cry aloud againſt him for his ill Uſage 
of his own Profeſſion, others affirm he 
hath done it more than Juſtice. For it 
. ſeems, he hath affirmed that © in the 
% middle Ranks cf this Profeſſion there 
are more good u found than in 

a by any 


(625. 
any other,” This indeed he thinks is 
true z and reſolves it, not into the ſuperior 
perſonal Virtue of the Profeſſors, but into 
the Nature of the Profeſſion del; which, 
among the middle Ranks, contains and 
preſents ſtronger Motives to Virtue, and 
more effctual Bars to Vice, than any other 
Profeſſion he knows of. Now, , as he 
judgeth of the Virtues, ſo doth he judge of 
the Failings, or, if you will, the Vices of 
this Order. Perſonal. Vices he never 
thought of meddling with, but only the 
Vices of Rank and Profeſſion; eſpecially 
ſuch as the Manners of the Times inflame. 
Now, it is manifeſt, that all thoſe of this 
Profeſſion, w , who © converſe with theWorld, 
« and are ſuppoſed to make Part of it,” 
without Regard to their particular Rank, 
ſtand expoſed to Temptations, Follies, 
and . Vices, which the more retired Part 
of the Profeſſion: are not - expoſed to. 
In ſuch a Caſe, it is hard to fay, where 


(46) 
perſonal and moral Guile begins; but this 
he adventures to fay, that many well- 
meaning Men in the Profeſſion may be in- 
volved in Manners and Habits which are 
conſequentially pernicious, tho ſeemingly 
innocent. This Conduct is often the Ef- 
fect of Inattentiom: doubtleſs, it is ſome- 
times the Reſult of deliberate Deſign: 
Where the Boundaries lie, the Writer pre- 
tends not to determine: neither indeed is 
it neceffary for his main Parpoſe, that 
he ſhould determine; becauſe his main 
Purpoſe was only to point out and pre- 
equally arife, from any ſuppoſed Syſtem of 
Conduct, whether that Conduct ariſeth 
fſtom mere Inattention, A 
ä 


Wiru Regard to the political Leaders 
_of the People, every Man who reads his 
Work with an Eye of Candour and Im- 
5 par- 


(27) 
partiality, will ſee that the general Drift of 
his Reaſoning is of the ſame Kind. He 
hath repreſented the Great, as being too 
generally immerſed in the Purſuit of Plea- 
fure, or of Wealth for the Sake of Plea- 
fure ; inattentive to the Intereſts of the 
Public, but far from being void of pti- 
vate, moral, and perſonal Virtues. He 
acknowledges there are kind Fathers, Mo- 
chers, Siſters, Brothers, Friends *; Hu- 
manity to Diſtreſs he inſiſts on as a ruling 
Feature of the Times ; and a general 
Spirit of Equity, in all Things that relate 
to private Property, between Man and 
Man. Theſe Virtues, yet left among us, 
do not only form amiable Characters in the 
common Intercourſes of private Life ; but 
in his Opinion may form a fair Founda- 
tion on which to build thoſe public Vir- 
tues, the Loſs of which he affirms and la- 
ments . It is the Idea of a Public that, 

* Vol. I. Fart I. 1 Ib. t bb. ü 


(28) 
in his Opinion, is too generally loſt: It is 
the Force of Religion that is too generally 
no more: It is the Prineiple of virtuous 
and public Honour, that in his Eſtimation 
is too generally dwindled into unmanly 
Vanity. Thus, while the Manners of the 
Times are in many Inſtances amiable and 
alluring,, as they regard private Life and 
particular Connexions; the great Bonds of 
public Strength, the Sinews of the Com- 
monyealth, the Manners and Principles 
which ſhould be the Soul of the State, 
ſhould unite all its Members into one 
Body, vigorous, ſtron g. and terrible to its 
Enemies, theſe, in his Opinion, have been 
Sid into Weakneb, and Diſſolution. . , 


Nav, even the great ruling Evil of par- 
liamentary Influence, whoſe Effects, on the 
national Strength, he hath been ſo bold in 
diſcloſing ;. and at which, he believes, the 
Great have taken moſt Offence; even this 

„ ar Sand 66 — 
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ruling Evil he believes, hath made its 
Progreſs in many Inſtances, through the 
mere Blindneſs, and Inattention of the Par- 
ties concerned ; who bent only on private 
Advantage, or perhaps actuated only by the 
Reputation and Honour annexed to an ex- 
tenſive Influence (a View no ways blameable 
while conſiſtent with the Welfare of the 
Public) and not conſcious of thoſe Effects 
which naturally aroſe from ſuch a Conduct, 
have often immerſed themſelves in all the 
Wretchedneſs of Party Violence and Bo- 
rough · jobbing⸗ without any ill Intention to 
the State. Nay, in many Caſes, he makes 


no Doubt, but the very private Virtues of 


the Man have given Birth to the Vices of 
the Politician; and a miſguided Love to 


"XX EE ( 


Sons, Dau ohters, Friends, and Depen- 
dants, been the Source of political Servi- 


tude and Attachments, which, in their un- 


ſeen or unregarded Effects, have been of 
nn vom fatal Conſequence to the Com- 


4 mon- 
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monweal; , by. raifing Men to public Of- 
fices of Truſt and Importance, who were 
- unequal to their Station both in Capacity, 
public Spirit, and other neceſſary Qualifica- 
tions. But altho' he thinks thus of many 
of his Fellow Subjects, he cannot be fo 
blindly credulous, as to think thus of all: 
He cannot doubt, but there are ſome, who 
would hire themſelves out to ſale, would 
obſtru wholeſome Meaſures, would for- 
Ward bad ones, in order to force themſelves 
into lucrative Employments, and enrich 
themſelves, their Families, and Depen- 
dants, tho' the Diſorder or the Ruin of 
the State were the foreſeen and certain 
Conſequence. Yet, how many of theſe 
Characters may infeſt the Nation, or where 
fuch Characters are to be looked for, he 
neither hath affirmed, nor even inſinuated. 
His Deſign was of a far different Nature, 
not to make perſonal Applications, but 
* to trace acknowledged. Fach to their un- 
| « ſeen 


_ 


& 7, 

„ ſcen Conſequences.” Whether, there» 
fore, diſhoneſt Intentions were. concerned 
or nat, wes of no eſſential Import to his 
capital Deſign z which was only ta point aut 
the dangeraus &ffect; of ſuch a mling Syl- 
tem of Policy, whether it was founded in 
an. | 


"Oe hentai cas 
the Authar of che Eflimate reſts his De- 
greater Part of his. Readers are well ſatis» 
fied of, that he never meant to ſtigmatize 
or point aut perſonal. NefeQs or Vices, but 
only thoſe of Rank, of Profeſſion, of the 
Times. He hath in Conſequenee of this 
Principle endeavoured ta lay open the pe- 
culiar Defects incident ta each Rank and 
Profeſſion; but no where beth. he defign» 
edly pointed out the particular Men which 
are chargeable wick theſe Nefefts. So far 
r 


(32) 

or Vices into perſonal and deliberate Guilt, 
that he thinks it poſſible, that if the lead- 
ing Ranks and the middle Ranks of the 
Nation were to change Places, they might 
change Chardiers too: That many of thoſe 
who are now borne down by the Manners 
of the Times, might, «thro ſuch a Change 
of Situation, ſtand entirely clear of them: 
and many of thoſe who tivw ſtand clear of 
them, -might be over-whelmed by their 
prevailitig Influence. But if the Writer 
wis to eftittiate the moral Merit or Do- 
merit of private and perſonal Characters 
(4 Thing which- came not within his De- 
den) he would ſurely go another Way to 
Work : He would not weigh Conſequencer, 
{o much a8 Intentions : He would conſider, 
Who were delinquent tho Inadvertenct, 
aud who chte“ deliberate" Defgu. As he 
never did tllis; as nothing of this Kind 
wake any rt bf his Work as he hath in 
* Places declared e it 

8 is 


633) 
is evident, that he never meant to charge In- 
dividuals with moral Guilt; but, in one 
Ward, to eſtimate the Conſequences of 
*« thoſe Manners and Principles, in which 
« the particular State of the Times hath 
« naturally, in,ſome Degree or other, in- 
« volved himſelf, his Friends, and his 
c COUNTRY.” 


I FoRESEE, my Lord, an Objection 
may riſe to the Propriety of this Defence. 
It may be aſked, If theſe Manners and 
« Principles of the Times are properly 

« treated here with Gentleneſs, why in the 
« Eſtimate itſelf are they often treated with 
&« Severity?” 


Tux Reply to this Objeftion, my Lord, 
is eaſy; and not only conſiſtent with the 
Nature of the Defence, but indeed eſſen- 
tially founded on it. In this Defence, the 
author hath conſidered the Manners and 

D Prin- 


(44) 

Principles 'of the Times, as they una 
"the Trtehtiont of thoſe Who are involved in 
'thein * theilt Intentions, he fuppoſes, to be 
in mati Inſtances, vold of deliberate Guilt: 
therefore, when he regards them in this 
Light, he regards them as not chargeable 
with moral Proffigacy, and therefore to be 
treated with Gentleneſs. 


ww If in the Eftimate itſelf, 3 con- 


fidered the Manners and Principles of the 
Tu imes, folely with regard to their Canſe- 
quences. Theſe, he thought, were pernicious, 

d fatal: and therefore the Manners and 

EEO which 16d to. hom, .were,. in his 
Opinion, to be diſplayed as being perni- 
cious and fatal; and therefore, in this Re- 
gard, to be treated with * 


Ir is farther urged, it ' ſeems, « that 
« the Writer hath acted with a blameable 
5 Fartialty, in painting the ruling Fol- 

cc lies 


| (3s) 

& ties and Vices of the Times with the 
« utmoſt, and even aggravated Severity ; 
„ but hath given few or no Virtues to 
compenſate: whereas an Eſtimator of 
the Times ought to have been #mpar- 
« ria; and ſhould have commientled, as 
. ell as blamed.” | | 


That Men of Senſe and knowledge 
ſhould raiſe this objection, is not fo cafily ac- 
counted for. I can only ſuppoſe they take 
"Things upon Truſt, and have not read the 
Book. My Lord,the Writer hath given a'Ca- 
talogue of Virtues, which adorn our Times 
and Country, ſo very favourable, that the 
only candid and decent adverſary who hath 
yet appeared againſt him, thinks the Pic- 
ture, in one Circumſtance,rather flattering®. 
Hear. what the Writer himſelf adds on this 
Suhzect in the fecopd Volume. Let us do 


„ Charaeriſlics ” the engl 
Gent. Britain, p. 203. 
| D 2 « Juſtic 


(36) 

ec Juſtice to our Age and Country in every 
cc regard: a political Conſtitution, ſuperior to 
all that Hiſtory hath recorded, or preſent 
« Times can boaſt: A religious Eſtabliſh- 
« ment, which breathes univerſal Chari- 
e ty and Toleration. A Spirit of Liber- 
© ty yet unconquered; a general Huma- 
<« nity and Sincerity, beyond any Na- 
<« tion upon Earth: an Adminiſtration of 
« Juſtice, that hath even ſilenced Envy: 
10 Theſe are Bleſſings which every Eng- 
Aman feels, and ought to acknow- 

10 ledge.— Sure, my Lord, theſe are 
far from general and undiſtinguiſhing In- 
vectives againſt our Times and Country. 
Beyond this, the Writer hath expreſely 
affirmed, that in every Rank, Order, and 
Profeſſion, there are Men who ſtand diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their Capacity and Virtue. 

This Catalogue he could have drawn out 
by particular Panegyric: but in the View 
af Things, and witk the Intentions with 


} 

(37) 
which he writ, a general Acknowledg- 
ment was ſufficient ; and ſuch an enlarged 
Panegyric, however juft, would have been 
highly blameable. It could have anſwered 
but two Purpoſes ; to make himſelf a fa- 
voured Writer among the Great, when he 
meant to be an honeſt one; and to lull the 
higher Ranks in that flattering Stupor in 
which they were already funk. The firſt 
of theſe he was not ſollicitous about: the 
ſecond he held d;/honeſh, Mankind were 
to be awakened and alarmed. This could 
not be done by dwelling on obſequious Re- 
preſentations. Soft and gentle Touches had 
been ineffectual: The Succeſs of the Stroke 
depended on the Strength and Boldneſs. 
This was one of thoſe particular Occaſions, 
when it became his Duty, not only to 
cry aloud,..but to ſpare not. The Diſeaſes 
of the Times called for ſuch a Conduct. 
The Seaſon was favourable: it was the 

D 3 The 


(38) 

The national Diſtreſſes and Diſgraces had 
already awakened the Fears of ſerious Men: 

This, then, was the Time to point out the 
Cauſes of the Miſchief, and its Cure. 
Theſe Fears were not confined to Men of 
Speculation and the Cloſet ; but public 
Men and Miniſters ſaw and avowed the 
ruling Evils; which were freely and bold- 
ly expoſed in the Senate, as they have been 
by the Writer from the Preſs, This was 
the Time for honeſt Men of every Rank, to 
join with thoſe Men of public Station in ſo 
laudable a Work, and to ſecond and ſup- 
port their Endeavours for a general Re- 
formation. The GREAT, then, were to be 
rouzed from their Lethargy; the PEOPLE 
led to ſce the Source of Danger, and to 
it, The View, therefore, was 
honeſt and laudable ; the Means dangerous 
only to him that uſed them. The Writer 


- May be found, indeed, ta have judged 


„„ 

iu for himſelf, in the Language of wortd- 
ly Prudence; but a Man who riſks what is 
commonly held moſt dear, from a conſcien- 
tious and fixed Reſolve todo what he thinks 
his Duty, may ſeem reaſonably intitled, at 
leaſt to the Excuſe of thoſe who wiſh to ſee 
good Manners and Principles prevail. Some, 
no Doubt, may think he hath acted an 
imprudent Part, and facrificed his chief 
Intereſts : but it is a Miſtake, my Lord: 
for he hath ever held his chief Intereſts to 
lie in a Perſeverance in the Paths of Duty. 


LETTER V. 


1 O much for the Writer's general De. 
fence. You tell me next, my Lord, 
that ſome People have found the Ap- 
pearance of an Inconſiſtency, While 
he delineates the Times as /e/fi/b, and 
yet admits them to be friendly, chari- 
& table, and humane.” 

D 4 This 


(49 ) : 

Tx1s Objection ariſeth (like moſt of the 
_ reſt) from a Miſapprehenſion of his Plan: 
His Deſign, was to conſider the general Cha- 
racer of his Contemporaries, as they ſtand 
related to the Public. Now, in this Light 
he cannot but regard the general Character 
of the Times as ſe/f/h. We have not that 
real and generous Concern for the national 
- Welfare, which we diſcover in Behalf 
of our Friends, or Individuals in Diſtreſs. 
Doth not the following Circumſtance de- 
monſtrate the Truth of this Character? 
That while large and generous Subſcrip- 
tions are carried on for the Relief of all 
Manner of private Diſtreſs, moſt Men 
grudge what they are called upon to con- 
tribute toward the public Exigencies. They, 
pay, when they are compelled to pay, with 
Murmurs and ReluQtance. I mean this of 
the ſuperior Ranks : The poor Farmer, La- 
bourer, and Mechanic pays, without re- 
bis 


(41) 

pining, the Taxes on his Candles, his Salt, 
and his Shoes, tho' they are Articles ne- 
ceſſary to his Subſiſtence. But did the 
higher ranks ſhew their public Zeal, when 
the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature choſe that 
Article of Luxury, a Coach or Chariat, as 
proper to ſupport a moderate Tax? Did 
each Man preſs forward to take his trifling 
Share of the general Burthen, and to con- 
tribute a Mite from his Abundance? When 
the Pomp of the loaded Side- hoard be- 
came another Object of a moderate Tax, 
did the Owners rejoice in this Opportunity 
of contributing to the Wants of the Pub- 
tic? Yet this was not only calked by 
thoſe who projected it, a Tax upon Hp- 
nour, but in Reality it was ſo; ſince, in the 
very Nature of it, it could not be made 
compulſory. Thoſe who knew the Manners 
of the Age foreſaw and fore told the Con- 
ſequences of it; and, in Fact, the public He- 
nour of ſome among the Great was found, on 

this 


. (a>) 
this Occaſion, ſo equal to their public Spi- 
rit, that the Tax bas produced a mere 
Trifle. Vet, it ſeems; the Senſe of Shame 
could produce, what public Honour and 
public Spirit failed to produce; for I am told, 


that the Revenue ariſing from one of theſe 
taxes received a ſudden and moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing Increaſe, from an Order of the Houſe of 
C. that the Names of thoſe who had. paid 
- it ſhould be laid before them. Thoſe who 
would neither obey the Law, nor ſupport 
the Public, were afraid of being expoſed to 
the Shame of having diſcovered that they 
failed in either: they were content to Do 
what they were aſhamed to have it ſaid they 
had done. It is, in Truth, owing, in 
great Part to the ſame Turn of Thought, 
that ſo much Offence hath been taken, 
amongſt the higher Ranks, at the Truths 
delivered in the Efiimate, They ſee, the 
Repreſentations there made are unfavour- 


able to the Conduct, perhaps of themſelves, 
N 


( 43) 
but at leaſt, of many of their Friends, 
whoſe private Qualities they eſteem and 
love: How their public Conduct affects 
the Intereſts of their Country, they ſel- 
dom enlarge their Views ſo far as to con- 
ſider: and hence, a Writer, who ſeparates 
their public ConduF from their private, and 
conſiders the Actions of Men, ol v as they 
regard his Country, cannot poſſibly fail of 
incurring their Diſpleaſure. The Reaſon, 
my Lord, was aſſigned in the ſecond Vo- 
lume: * Enlarged Views of Benevolence 
are quite beyond 2 
te 1 


LETTER 


(44) 


LETTER VI. 


; Foo Objedtions which follow next, 

are chiefly perſonal : However, as 
they have been made, they ſhall be anſwer- 
ed. You ſay, my Lord, it hath been aſked, 
« Who appointed this Man a national 
Preacher? Now, this Expreſſion is in 
Truth metaphorical : The literal and pro- 
per Manner of putting the Queſtion, if 
any Doubt ariſes on the Matter, is this: 
« Who gave this Man Authority to ſpeak 
* his Thoughts on national Affairs? — 
When the Thought is thus diveſted of 
Figure, and given in mere literal Expreſ- 
fion, you ſee, that any modeſt and ſenſi- 
ble Engh/bman would bluſh to aſk the 
Queſtion. It is doubting of that common 


Right, which every Engliſhman demands, 
and is poſſeſſed of. This Privilege the Wri- 
ter hath exerted in common with Hun- 

|  dreds 
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_ dreds of his Time and Nation. By what 
Motives other Men may have been deter- 
mined, he leaves to themſelves; for 
his own Part, he ſpoke, becauſe he 
thought he faw the ruling Errors of his 
Country. *Tis certain, that in Point of 
Opinion he hath a great Majority in his Fa- 
vour: but he never expected to find that 
Majority among thoſe Ranks, where the 
ruling Errors are ſuppoſed to lie. And if 
it be true, as the Writer often ſuggeſts, 
that all national Failures begin among 
the higher Ranks, tis certain, that a de- 
clining Nation may flide down to Ruin, 
before a national Preacher be in Form aþ- 

pointed: Or if he was, it may be preſum- 
ed, his Syſtem of Manners and Principles 
would be ſomewhat curiouſly modeled and 
preſcribed; and would be more likely to 
help forward the ruling Evils, than to cure 


Let 
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Lx x us conclude then, my Lord, that 
_ whocver has the Power, has likewiſe the 
Retr, to command the national Attention. 
There never was any Period in any State, 


where Reformations of ſome Kind were 
is commonly done, and with great Ap- 
plauſe, to declaim, in 2 uggue Manner, 
againſt the Iniquity of the Times, (a Kind 
.of Rhetorick which ſtrikes the Ear, but 
Never the Heart) but to point out the ruling 
Errors and Corruptions with ſuch a Particu- 
Jarity | of Circumſtance, that-every Delin- 
quent, in every. Rank, ſhall ſee, and be 
made to feel, his own. This, my Lords 
is the Way. to awaken, to eonyince: thus 
alone the Mind and Conſcience is turned 
upon itſelf: Few Men are ſo deliberately 
vile, as to withſtand the Convictions of 
their own Reaſon: The great Source of 
Wi chedneſs 1 is Self-deceit. But this Method 
of eonvincing, the Writer was well aware, 
is 


— = hs 
is a Tak which (however uſeful to the 
* Public) will bring no Fayour to the Indi- 
| ial who undertakes it. | 


1 in at X41 4 : 
EY next Otjelich "jw tell me ol, 
"if T may ſeem to wear a little moge 
"than this, the Face of Reaſon. The Oh- 
-JeQtion is, that, „ confideting the Writers 
private Station, he takes too much Up- 
«on himſelf in his Cenſures on the Greas; 
* that he in üblen. dogrnattical, arrogam, 
Lord, the Writer proteſts, that ſo rm ü 
cerns himſelf, he is content to be thought 
as inconſiderable, as every Reader chooſeth 
to make him in his own Eyes. He never 
obtruded any Authority but that of Rea- 
ſon: He deſired the World only to-read 
the Book, and weigh the Truth of it. 
If to be the Means: of conveying ſome 
plain and neceffary Truths to the World, 
without attacking the private Character of 
| Individuals, 


'(.48,) 
_ Individuals,, be Inſolence, Arrogance and 
Dogmatiſm, the Writer ſtands guilty of the 
| Charge: But if this be not the caſe, if the 


| Accuſation be founded in the mere Want 
| of thoſe frequent and common Apologies, 
= * Reſerves, Exceptions, Sahvo's and Douceurs, 
| by which Writers are apt to court the ſelf- 
loye or Malice of the World, and by which 
eyery Reader is happily prevented from ap- 
hing any thing to himſelf; The Writer ap- 
prehends, that in this Caſe he is not af 
fuming, but that he did his Duty in being 
ne and intelligible. 77 | 


"Tazxz is, in this reſpect, 2 an efſen- 
tial Difference between Writing and Speak- 


ing. The Speaker's private Rank and 
Character is neceſſarily attended to; be- 
cauſe from his perſonal Preſence, perſonal 
Conſiderations will (contrary to what is 
right) intermix themſelves. A Writer, it | 


hath been generally ſuppoſed, has the 
Privilege to be exempt from theſe per- 
ſonal Diſtinctions and Reſtraints ; and if 


he | 


he loſes the | 
on one Hand, on 
of them ought not to be ihputed:"- On 
the public Stage, u thoſe who uldren 
the Pubtick ire, in Rank, equal: Ot th» 
ther, it is the Piovitiee of "Ridfor, ind 
n to deter- 
mine chen Are the Follies 
and Vices attacked, G public br private 
Nature? If public, iy ve ef fit Sh 
nizance z and the Actuſer & not to be told, 
that he has no Right to actuſe; berni 
he is of an inferiot Swition : It ih enorm, 
that he is aFellow-Methber of the Cormtnu- 
nity. If the Happinels of his Coutitry beat 
Stake, it matters not whether it be endan- 
gered by the Deſects of the Great or ul 
gar. In ſoch Caſe, the Point of Cn. 
| mony maſt give way to the public Web 
fare and the tote Queſtion wortli debut« 
ing is only, whether the Author ſpeak 
ran in fc» Man, a tuty be 
| E of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of moſt gfe7ua! Service to his CounTRy ? 
He gives in his Evidence and Proof to 
the great Court of Judicature, the Morid; 
and this he hath a Right to do in the ſame 
accuſed wear Aprons, Bands, Cockages, or 
Eflimate, and the private Man, are in this 
conduds himſelf in it with Humility and 
P ie The Perſons of - he Great he 


2 * 


Necency, (and perhaps of Dignity. too) 
maintains his Diſtance; As: a Writer, he 
is 4; little more familiar with their Vices, 
when, they interfere with the Welfare of 
bis Country; becauſe theſe are not the Ob- 
jects of his Reverence; not even of his 


externe] Reverence, as they have no Place, 


Rank, or Titles of Honour legally annex- 


& Kin 8 


treats with due Reſpect, and in Point of 


SS p< * 
. 
12. this 
0 
- 


1 


| \ 


1 
Kingdom. As. his Cenſures therefore 


are general, and nor particular, he thinks, 


he may arraign the Vice, and yet preſerve 
r 05. A 2 


Funn tho! he held this Principl 
of Conduct to. be. neceflary, and therefore 
{uſt ; yet, like every other Principle, it cer- 
tainly hath its proper Bounds: Nor-does 
the Writer pretend to erect himſelf into an 
abſolute Judge of the Propriety of his own 
Conduct, in every Inſtance. All chat he 
is ſure of, is only this; that what he writ 
in this Kind, was the pure Reſult of his 
prefering Truth and. public Vility to the 
Favour of any Ranks or Individuals what- 
ever: And if, in the Rapidity of Compo- 
ſition, any ſeeming Exceſſes of this Kind 
fell from his Pen; whoever may tin 
they ſee ſuch Exoeſſes, will do him no 
more than Juſtice, if they aſcribe them to 
E 2 the 


* 
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Boy . 


„* 
che Warmih of a well-intentioned Mind, 
F 


LETTER VII. 


you add, my Lord, chat ſuppo- 
the Repreſentations juſt; which 
2 hath given of 
his Nimes and Country, it is farther ob- 
fected, < that as the Book has been tranſ- 
"lated into foreign Tongues, and made 
« its Way on che Continent; it has given 
as Advantage and Encouragement to our 
1 Enemies, by painting this Nation as bo- 
SER Ben." dar 


in b Levi, e de 
our Weakneſt and Degeneracy before: 


the national Diſgraces had proclaimed it. 


As to the Cauſes and Remedies of this 


political Degeneracy, the Knowledge of 
theſe could only affect ourſelves. We 
might 


(8) 
might reap Advantage, (H we. fo pleaſed) 
by being led to the: Knowledge and Senſe 
of theſe: Our Enemies had already reaped 
all the Advantages of Information, from 
the mere Knowledge of the Fac. Is a 
Nation to go quietly down to Ruin, with- 
out one awakening, Voice to rauze it from 
ii fatal: Lethargy, merely through Fear 
that our Enemies ſhould take Advantage? 
They ſaw we were aſleep; they had. ſun- 
prized and attacked us in our. Slumber: 
Sure, it could not be dangerous or hurtful, 
to awaken from its, Dream a Nation io ex- 
poſed and attacked. Nor could it leſſen 
Bt Matha fa hath dan 


© Bur, it 72 « the Alarem was b 
« ſtrong, that it was in- Danger of throw- 
« ing, the Nation from a, State of blind 
" Wk into a State of Deſpair.” 


E 3 Tur 


(4 

Tuts, my Lord, is che vague Language 
of ündilüngulting Objettbes; and favours 
little of the Knowledge of Human Nature, 
Would to God, the Feelings of the Guilty 
were ſo adde but to bring that Part 
of the Nation which was ſünk in blind Se- 
curity, to the” oppoſite. Extreme of Des 
Nair, is; by nd Means, in caſy” Task. 
There are many intermediate Periods to 
be Sone through, of Doubt, Suff 
Fear, „, che _ 


Mind can arbeit this Erdlere ' Roite 
and Luxurious as ſeverely 45 
7 — 


the Secure 
cid, you” will hardly” awaken 
as te Jo Stage of Doubt. A Twitch 
by the Ear, br the ScrattH'8f a Pin, may 
be. felt * a People whoſe Sen/ibility is 
frrong ; White their le e Leaders, ſunk 
In Indolerice"6F Manners, may be Proof 
Againſt the Aphllcation' of of” 1 red-hot” Pin- 
gurt. ges 5 TIIUTTA 


* 1 * 
211 1 Aa a1 
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Trrs 


(53) 
Tuts, my Lord, is a clear Reply; with 
regard to the higher Ranks, and Lendem of 
the People. With reſpect to the People them- 


ſelves, che thinking Pat had already been 
awakened into Fear, if not to Deſpondeng, by 
the public Diſtracer. I repeat it, y Lond. 
that the Nation ſtood aghaſt at its own 
« Misfortunes ; but like a Man, ſtarting 
t ſuddenly from Sleep, by the Noiſe of 
<« ſome approaching Ruin, knew: neither 
« qobence it came, nor how to avoid it v.“ 
What then was the Conſequence of this 
Cauſer of thoſe national  Diſgraces which 
had alarmed us; and, together with the 
Cauſes, to ſuggeſt the Cure. Could this 
tend to drive a People to Der On the 
contrary, it naturally led them to a ra- 
tional and lively Hype : For, together 
with the ruling Evils, the natural Reme- 
dy eark Frag out. My Lord, the Na- 
'/ @# Vol. I. p. 150. A LIN £118 

E 4 tion 


(66) 
dow M the Remedy ; thy hate cla it 
e e e Bug 


(1150) 5 4 e 71 ; 


r EPR Tt. 


v 
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OUR. Londdhip fu. ine Farther ob- 
N jected}. that H iß tho Subſtance of, the 
Werk wes trum whenee.. could; : fuck 
« Clampyry ariſe againſt; it, Hen Eng 
* amo! 

ane eee lid bated pe 
Eordſhip, -afforda; Replys. in part, ta this 
general-Queſtion. — Worthy Men may have 
taken Offence: at the Wark, from a, Conr 
 fhiouſhaſt of their) oh innocent Intentions, 
and . Miſapprebenfion. ef. the Author's 
main Deſign: They, fee; not the, Conſe- 
quances of thoſe Manner in which they 
ara involved; and;therefore: may think it 
unjuſt, that-theſa Conſequences ſhould. be 
charged upon their Conduct, which is in- 


NG! 1 4 ten- 


4 


For a Key e 


Lordſhip is referred to the preceding Les 
ters. There are other Cauſes of Cla- 


mour, 1 apprehend, of 'a very different 
Nature; and 1 will point ont th an 


the ſame Freedom. 


W 


4 > 
- 


(3) 
An cure of Tlaincar hath bean; the 
dbſtinate Blindneſ of the 4iſſblutty in every 
Rankiand Station ; ho, being determined 
to-Proceetd in thebbeaten Track of: Plea 
ſure, withdut- Regard; to Conſequences, do 
nenn 
them. Df 001991 of ; nar ei 935muiftT 


ech o UT Laaullog cus d gailis: 
lk, my Lond. the more Trath ap- 
povelin: a Wark of this Nature, by which 
the Intereſts of. Individuals are ſo nearly af- | 
the more Enemies the Mork muſt 
ye among a certain Party of Men; 1 
mean all that Party who look no farther 
than themlclyes, and are watching to plun- 
derrthe 1 Public. for, their own private Emo- 
lument. How large a Party this may be, 
or, where they may lie, the Writer leaves 
t9;,,yaur.; Lordſhip, to determine. Tis 
enough to obſerve here, that theſe Men, 
freing their own Plans of ſelfiſh Intereſt 


TO obe 


(59) 
obſtructed by the open Avowal of the 
Traths thrown out ſo freely to the Public 
in this Eftimate, muſt naturally riſe againſt 
the Author, and faſten upon him like a 
Neſt of Hornets. 

ATS 14 
Brains theſe, Cauſes. of Offence, and 
Clamoyr, 1 will-beg Leave to whiſper an- 
other in your Lordſhip's Ear, I is AT 
cret, my Lord, - which you Gre 
are not often; given to hear or under! ſtand ; 
Bee and 
whom they are pleaſed to call their Friends, 
are in Truth no more. than their: Flatterers 
in Diſguiſe. They have not that generous 
Regard. to che real Advantage of their 
Logds and Maſters, which they, {p_ zcal- 
ouſly pretend: Their own Intereſt is the 
Compaſs they ſteer by: they are there- 
fore: glad: to. take Advantage of the com- 


+3 grace 
— 


E 


((-60)) 
Sic all. Men in the .Qpinions. of thoſe 
whom they feem to: ſerve,, who dare 
n 


LETTER R. 


yo! me farther; my Lott; that 
«4 particular. Fiſſige hath®'given 

« mipch Offence wo the” Univerſities and 
t. their Friends ; in White a general Cerr- 
«ſure is thrown orf the Head of Oot- 


Pt; . f. 11 


- 


tarly ; W —— — 
to the real Honour rens of det 


learned Bodies, than himſelf, 


Wrru Regard, Giraſies,ctoi wha: ki 


apprehends to be the: moſt material Part 
2 x of 


4 


(61) 
of the ſuppoſed Charge againlt theſs Gen. 


tlemen, that is, © their not ſufficently re- 
ere nates ef 
« lege Government; he finds that his 
Meaning hath been ſtrangely miſtaken or 
perverted. He was not, in that Paſlage, 
queſtioning the Aa and farutable Admini- 
ration, but pointing out the deu Forms 
of our College-Inftitutions ; and propoſing 
2 Method, by which their Defe&s might 
in ſome Meaſure be remedied, thro' the 
voluntary Care and Superintendance of the 
Heads, in certain Circumſtances, to which 
| he believes they are not obliged by Statute. 
He had been pointing out the Uſe and 
Neceffity of a Subordination of Inflrufors ; 
in which, one Party ſhould be an 4 
Hance and a Check to another; and brought 
the great Schools, as Examples (in fome 
Degree) of this propoſed Method of In- 
ſtance here inſiſted on, will find it of the 
laſt 


(8) 

laſt Conſequence i in all public Inſtitutions: 

It keeps all Parties alive and ative in their 
reſpedive, Spheres ;. Who, without theſe 
| awakening Checks, are apt to flide down 
into unſuſpefted Negligence. Now, the 
general Want of theſe continued and ſub- 
ordinate Checks, are, in his Opinion, A 
capital. Defect. i in our Unixerßty Eftabliſh- 
ments. He therefore, took, what he thinks 
an allowable ; Freedom, in Pointing out 
this ruling; Defect: Which, as it is, not 
generally obviated by the Governors of 
Colleges, as they do not regard it as a Part 
of their . to inſtruct either the Tu- 


this. Orne into any - more ex- 
euſable, than their not recollecting the 
60 orginal. Pe of. wk Penny 
5 RF nr wn 


2 


EOS * Confer of this Ms 


tention, FORM in. the Writer's. Opinion, 
implies 


1 = 


ww «a * 4 


(63) 
implies no poſitive Demerit ®, he ſuppoſes 
it to ariſe from Imperſections common to 
Men, and to Men of Worth and Probity 
as explained in the Beginning of this De- 
fence +. With Regard to certain parti- 
cular Attentions hinted at, more eſpecially 
to Cards and Entertainments; if, formerly, 
ſome growing Attentions of this Kind fell 
under his Obſervation in one of the Uni- 
verſities, ſuch as the worthieſt Men might 
inadvertently fall into, he is informed that 
they are now ceaſed. His Remark, there- 
fore, not being applicable to the preſent 
Time, becomes a Miſtake in Point of 
Fact; and as ſuch he freely devotes and 
offers it up, a voluntary Sacrifice to Truth 
and Juſtice: leaving it to thoſe who are 
infallible, to upbraid him with the Ac- 
knowledgment of an Error. ö 


„This was manifeſtly PERL 
Paragraph, where the 4 ES: * 
per ſonal Invettive, | o 


+ See Letter III. 
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7 00 


„with which the Character of a famous 
4 Miniſter is treated, hath been the Oc- 
« cahon of much Offence to his Friends 
« and Adherents, which form à large and 
nner 

U boat 

wy to the mn e og 
Lord, -there is no preventing it in certain 
Caſes. But if the Writer as to calculate 
Numbers on this Occaſion, he finds the 
Mgjority would conſiſt of thaſe who think 
be hath treated the Character of this M- 
niſter at; leaſt with | /igficient Leni. Tis 
— * a Kind of Preſumption in his 
Favour, that one Part of the Nation thinks 
be hath allowed 0 lle; and others, 1. 
much, to this deceaſed Miniſter, 


, « * * - * — * 4 
2 T Re 
T A Be 


ber 


ef hie Advniniffraioh not ny 2 


'otight to be freely arid frirly Eanvalled 1 
the Conviftion an Bun ofthe Wale. 


* [e ibo Huang Dein 51. U 
n treated chis Mikiſter's 
Character with Contempt, thete had been 
ſome Pretence for Blame : As he ſtudiouſly 
voidef every thing of this Kind, he Can- 
nol but be aſtoniſhed, that Men of Can- 
dor and fair Tntentioris can be offended 
at his cool and diſpafllonate Reaſonings an 
this Subject. He never entertained any per- 
fonal Diflike to chi Miniſter, his Friend 
or Adherents. - On this contrary, be know 
ſorne of chem to be Men of Worth and 
Honour; -the Friends of Liberty and their 
105 F Country; 


{&Y 
Country and for whale Character, be 
enden mn and ene, if be had 
Bom theſe. Gentlemen, in Point of Opi- 
nian, they aro ſatisfied he does it fro the 
Conviftions of bis oum Reaſon. .. They 
know, he proceeds on. the ſame Pripciple 
of Liberty with themſclyes ; that he any 
difſents in his Concluſions ;, and are too 
juſt and generous, to diſlike him for throw- 
ing out his ene 
rn N 1562215119 


* 1 he Wars miſtaken n in Gies 
concerning the Conduct of this Miniſter? 
The Pref is open to every body: Why 
then is Clamour ſpread, inſtead of rational 
Confutation? To tie down the Nation to 
this Syſtern, to forhic or. diſcourage ra- 
tional Inquiry into its Tendeney, would be 
to exect & political Tyranny in the State. 
n then, gas the Winger m. 


£ * 


(87) 

tions are haneſt, the Friends of this M- 
lowance for Difterence in Opinion. hat 
they contend for in Religian, will they de- 
ny in Politics? Certainly, my Lord. the 
 Mayims of arbitram Power, fit; with the 
worſt. Grace on ee Patrons. of 
*. a ni 914 vm Yao! Fab 


_ 0 tl «28 «Nv 


Ir were gehapy.ynfair rge any of 
the more generaus Part, of this deceaſed 
Miniſter's Friends, with joyping in the Cla- 
moyrs raiſed an this Occaſion, -- That no 
£8ndjd and equitable Mind can be diſguſted 
at his Conduct, he concludes from Be. 
nerous Profeſſions of « late Writer, © 
nearly connected with this Miniſter, that 
his Evidence muſt be allowed aboye all 
Suſpicion. This. Freedom of Diſcuſſion 
F "IE Fe hone 


| 
1 
: 
| 
' 
| 
' 
| 
; 
' 
| 


My — equally free, will vote ac- 


(668 
4 every Man ought to be at Liberty to ex. 
ie ereiſe. Thie greateſt Men certathly't 
be niiſtaken'; ſo mij even the Judgit 
Jean which den takes" Nine, 
% vpm Taft . No Authority, under Di- 
"<<: vine? is oc gat to be called in | Que- 
« ſtionm : And however venerable Mo- 
« narchy may be in a State, no Man ever 
« wiſhed to ſee the Government of Let- 
"« « ters, under any Form but that of a Re- 
'« public. © As a Citizen of that Common- 
wealth, I propoſe my Sentiments for 
the Reviſion of any Decree, of any ho- 
** norary Sentence, as'T think fit : My Fel- 


:« cording to their Opinions v. Such are 


by "this Gentleman's free and generous Prin- 


ciples on the like Oeccaſion: And the Wri- 
ter is well perſuaded, that this honourable 
Perſon i is too equitable to refuſe that Pri- 


| vilege to anothier, which he 1 rationally 


affurnes de himſelf: * = 0272 ET. 


"Preface to Mr. Wat Tor Bs Catalogue of royal 
= noble Authors. 
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it * m thiok 
G l it "amewhat . 


© thoula ſtep out. of his, own Profeſſion, 
« and engage in 4 Province in which he 


„e 
cern. himſelf. | | 


— 46 Gi; wie POTN 
deradiohd may be alledged. The Writer 
perhaps might content himſelf 'with the 
old Apology of . Homo ſum; bumani nibil 
« ne alienum pu: He may alledge, 
that as the Cauſes of the Duration of: the 
State are the main Object of his Enquiry, 
the Preſervation of the Chriſtian and Pra- 
teftant "Religion become, among other 
Things, the natural Objects of his Atten- 
tion and Purſuit. Above all, my Lord, he 
inſiſts, that the Sam of Policy, which he 
recommends and enforces, is not only re. 
8 moral : and therefore, to en- 
| 6 F 3 | deavour 


2 AC; 


(79) 


deavour to eſtabliſn thin Syſtem, ts to en- 
deqyour eſtabliſh the public Happineſs of 

on the ſolid Balis of Virtue, which 
wi or ie ee J. © He therefore 
c ee te, and in the Pur- 
fuit of his great? Fi, he i, to the utmoſt 
of his 07.08 ſetving the Cauſe and End of 
Religion und Chriſtianity; the main Drift 
of, hjs' general Defign being only to prove, 
that the moſt effectual Way to render 
Kingdoms happy; great, and durable; is to 
make them virtucus, ju, and good; In 
this Point he confirms himſelf on the Au- 
thority of an. excellent Prelate, whaſe po- 
litical Reſearches were of like Tendeney. 
« As the Sum of hutnan Happinefs i ſup- 
$* poſed to conſiſt in the Goods of Mind, 
* Body and Fortune, I would fain male 
*«- my Studies of ſome Uſe to Mankind, 
« with Regard to each of theſe three Par- 
“ ticulars; and hope; it will not be thought 
e eee | 


“ Pro» 


7 
- 


(7) 


— to offer his Mite to- 
« wards improving the Mazners, Health, 
r 


LETTER 21. 


Sg chen, my Lord, is the 
Reply to the ſeveral Objedtions which 

e 

ſiimate. How far it may be ſatisfctot 


- 


8 
eee 
dom. Nie (ann a QF 


„ 810 ene ae 
1 Defence Wich 4 os Obfervations, 
which may (till farther tend to genf the 
Doubt of hos who hte ling n. Oh 


6 FINES 11 Air —— — 
ie tam onde, Lord, thor in, 


RED (74) 
ated;ilab that H che Manners and Prins 
ciples bf n wealthy and tuxucious :Nation; 
Prey" ev r two Individuals: o 

Nation, whoſe Opinions do altogether 
8 exaniines ſuch | 
Not 5 W of 
but. on 9 1 of Þ ryncif ples top, in 


S713 . 07 


29 N 5 Fa LANG 

Fo avo 

timate, ald 1 ur of this EF 

cular — Far 7. Compare their di Parti 
Jpunions, would Hind them wide 

different in many Circumſtances : * 0 


c higher Ranks w 
5 — and * e TE 

Mnute, Ge pariſon. o 
Shen 7 e Ac 
Es og Fe OS 5 85 


* OPiaidnon claſh N And Who wil | 
1 the greateſt 
—__ to, ſteer. thra'. ſuch. 4 Sea of 
4. * 1 Doubt, 


(74) 
Doubt, where (though the Fade lie open 
to every Man's; Obſervation): every Man 
forms an Opinion peculiar to himſelf. The 
leading Principles of ſuch a Work may be 
acknowledged to be juſt by Thouſands, 
who, amid ſt that infinite Variety: of Cita 
cumſtances glanced at in che Courſe of it; 
may. have: patients e 
therefore;: evacuate Writer — 
tend in ſuch 2 Caſe to give, ora modeſt 
Reader expect o nd, will be d grad dea 
of Truth, and à h Error... WC [an 


. Conſequence; of this; my Lord, con- 
en how. often and ho naturally 
particular Paſſages. muſt neceſſixily be ob 
jected to, in ſuch a Work, while the ge- 
neral Truths and leading. Principles, on 
which the Work is founded, are totally 
1 21 


_ 
Alf ind x Judges of ths $a} alas Retharks 
nue, and phonemes rt them by tige 
tumdatd oi his own Jjuũgment, formed 
even of tlibſo O tnean Well, an extended 
Diſeemment di Thitigs, und the Coma 
hennom ue geritral Plan; is not alwilye't 
be fund; How /cafy# Task then, 9 
Lord, and ho natural to weak, fo vun, 
er ungen erdut Minds, to throw out O 
esta tw particular Fœm, without ang 
Negard had tb the main Tor, Eura, 
and Diſpoſtian uf the M. Bt: 5 


HDA the Nature of the SuljeQ, there 
was a farther Difficulty, ariſing from the 
Danger bitfier. of ah general, or tos parti- 
da a vague: and undiſtinguiſhing Manner, 


dun thie Brrots and Vices bf thee Times, he 
ui flletof his diain Intent; which wa 
Is! | point 


(7s) 
Point out were the ruſing Erro and Mu 
lay: Hi# Ne fingied out Nui, he 
had juſtly incurred the Cenſure of per 
Invective. What then Was left far him to 


do? He only faw one proper Expedient ; 


which ws; to give che predominhhf ot 
—— — che ' ſeveral Ranks 
concerned j yei to admin (in general Teri) 
hut in each Nank there were Exceptions 08 
this leading Character. 
tion of hie Work forbad him ta d, a 
large om theſe Rxveprivnt®: And belides 
Had he profifſedy fingled out every Indi- 
vidual in every Rank arid Station, whoſe 
Condudt deſerved Praiſt; thoſe who had 
been paſſed in Silerice, - tnight probubly 


Terms, to admit Excepvions,' but n 


5 TY 8 wid $334 
* . Leh 7. or 
175 it 


The very Inter 


He judged it beſt, thereſ6re,” in general 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 


, I. oo eo. — — — — ——— 
— 


Was the ſole Reſult of his own'Reaſon; 


1 
i246 every Men's pftteular Judgment, o 
dmermine where thee Eucqriam lay, 1 ; ;,-: 


nv; Yo owt T od bono ys «+ Bert 


1 mid ETOS ER WII,“ „e 


1 Invib>quzd 25c01q ono wit yino ? 0h 
PYP8,my Lot, the Writer hath en- 
75:5 lleuvurad td explain/and tefond his 
Eftimare;;-in whithhe' needed pot to have 
been: ſo ſollieitous, had it been true. what 


it ſeen; hat been inſinunted to ' your 


Lotdfip;: that's? the Mork id not properly 
46 His con; that he hath only delivered 
<< the Sentiments of other Men; and been 
er tlle mere Inſtrument of conveying their 
Principles to the Public. But he here 
affiires your Lordſhip, in the moſt ſolemn 
Manner, that the, hole of this Eſtimate 


uninfluenced bythe Advice, [or Direr- 
tion of any! Friend Whatever: And that, 
indeed, he thought the Subject of ſo 


delicate a Nature, that it would have been 
4 unge- 


tm) 


ungenerous to have invalved any Friend in 


the perſonal Conſequences which he fore- 
ſaw it might produce. Had no diſagree- 
able Effects attended the Publication, he 
"ſhould not have judged" it neceſhry to 
make this Avowal ;' but us the Chmour 
and Diſpleaſure of certain Ranks have been 
ſme Conſequence of its Appearance and 
Succeſs, he thinks it a Duty incumbent on 
him to clear every Friend of this' ground- 
Teſs Imputation 3 and declares, that what- 
ever may appear in it either inadvertent, 
or erroneous, the Whole is to be at- 
tributed to himſelf alone; to the Over- 
flowings of his own Zeal, thrown out to 


the World without Diſguiſe, Expectation, 
or Fear; and bent, not "againſt "Perſons, 
but againſt the predominant Errors, Fol- 
lies, and Vices-of his Time and Country. 
His Work hath had the Fate which 
'raight reaſonably be expected: it hath 
Been "read, approved,” diſſented from, and 


reviled. 


(75). 
ail, Far the Conricion of thoſe who 
have candidly. &fpnted, the Publication of 
theſe Letters muy be of Uſe ;; But when 
the Writer conſiders, by. Ron his Work 


Von the whole, my Lord, the Writer 
Lean but declare his upright Intentions, and 
leave the World to judge of their Propricty 
and Succeſs. He would defire his Coun- 
trymen to remember the generous Maxim 
of a true Politician, *- that a Patriot will 
„ admit there may. be honeſt Men, and 


U eee And that. 
3 where 


% 


(79) 
where the Heart is right, there is | true 
_ + Patriotiſm. : Ie knows, it is the 

Principle of many. good Nen, that all At- 


ee towards eee, af whatever 
Kind, are dangerous. For himſelf, be js 
of a different Opinion : He thinks chat 
ſeeming Innovation is, in many Caſes, no 
more than the neceſſary Means of eu- 
Ing a gradual and unſuſpeted Change of 
Things for the worſe, which - inevitably 
ee —pan 
EIS >4.-4 468 


"So far i is "the Writer from. i | 
with the Herd of Politicians, | that there is 
ng Virtue nor good Intention. in am bye 


thoſe who approve that Syſtem of Politicks 
which He eſpouſes; that on the contrary, 


he makes as Doubt, put mne the Gtrat, 
who had ngt the Courage to:-gombat the 
Faling Exils of the Times, wiſhed fncerdly 
er, Berks Ae ws 


22% 


1 . 


| Wore ſurpriſed 
5 "Office at this Part of his Work; becauſe it 


Pe uptight Nen of all Parties, an 
l e ſo of one 
ber. I Approbatiort or Diſapproba- 
— Cod rnd: And he 
d welt cd, dat many of thoſe who 

5 — preſent Meaſures of Go- 
vernment impratticable, begin now to ſee 
the Ff as well as the great Importance 
of carrying on the. public Affairs, on 2 
; 2 that of vena! . 


ag! i 00-366) « 91444 ds of 
eee 


the Appearance of our public” Affairs, in 
\Conſequence of this ſudden * and coure- 


and Principles of be Titties, that the Wri- 
ter 


-— 
- * 
Brick 


CS) 
ter hath bern ſeriouſſ aſked,: «© Whether 
. the riſing Courage of the Nation, our for- 
7 midable Armainents, and the gallant Spi- 
tit of ſeveral young Met of Faſhion: and 
Fortune, are not-ſo'-many Confutations 
ol the Principles advanced in the Efla- 
« nate Seriouſly, my Lord, the Writer 
of the Eſtimatr is right glad to be so co 
FUTED. Had theſe Appearances riſen be- 
fore the Publication of! bia Work, he might 
juſtly have been accuſed of Partiality and 
Miſrepreſentation. But as it is confeſſed, 
that theſe Appearances are but now. ring. 
he will only defire his Objectors to look 
back tothe Eſtimate itſelf, and conſider whe- 
ther they are not ring ena vetyPrindgite' 
there urged, delineated, and foretold. . The 
Writer did ĩndeed believe, he forefaw, nay 
he foretold, that Nxcrssir v alone could g 
« bring back effeminate and unprincipled 

« Minds from their Attachments to Gain 

ti and Pleaſure v. Nay, he foretold the 
7 

ag 8 ſing 
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very Nenne: The Voice of in m- 
u Penn, and u YE TEN T. 
Ot your Eye: back, my Lords te no very 
 Giftant Lay, and be You the Judge, what 
vn the Div, and what the Neeeſity' of 
| the Time: Had wos s general DifſGlution 
af Mannes. and! of Principle diſordered, 
nay, almaſt unhinged the State? This it 
wn, chat united che Faice, 'thid legal Re- 
frifentateins, of ai uncorrupted: People: 
That unitod Voice," Mn,, not flhoty— 
aß Yet car agi --vas heard and ap- 
provied by 08Ac0100s-SovaRttion: The 
e er found Pani: — 
ſufficient io "eontrout che — wig 
Folly of the diflbſite and thoughitleſs a- 
mong.the higher Rainks, and ee lend tem 
U. e e | 
bola! Toth Sas F 
Fu Ge giurs May o e. the c. | 


Ly VakE _ . 
n veral 


($3) | 
veral Ranks-afſume's Spicit and Ferch un- 
 known'befote: Fear of Shame, and That 
of Honour, begin to ſpread thro' our Nu 
and Armies; and our growing Nun (cent 
already to cateh the kindling Fire: In « 
Word, the national Strength is awakened, 
and called forth into Action: The Gen1vs 
of Barranſcemsrifinges fromthe Grave: 
he ſhakes himſelf frottr the Dif, aſſumes 
his ancient Pbrr, and Majefly of Empire, 
and goes forth in r wenne 
on * | 21d boah. | 


.vÞ9 


ſeriouſly tecommending to yout particular 
Notice and Regard, two Obſervations, 
(vhich contain, indeed, the Subſtance amd 
End of the Efimate itſelf) arifing from the 
preſent. State of our public Affairs. The 
fitſt is, that by. proper Exertions and wel- 
directed Applications, the xuling Evi of 
an effeminate Period may be controuled : The 
Second is, that under, our preſent Conſtitu- 
don, 
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1 Men. dd — 2 on 2 
_ Lighter Paige 1 that e 
Rune. 21 ai none en „an 213 bo 
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. 
the Appearancesof Succeſs: The Tree may 
end eee Amtes ber 
— e, indeed, but e 
The Remedy, tho it begins to take Effect, 
is et mo more than iempurary: The Di- 
ſteraper.Jurks, ho the Symptoms begin to 
uaniſi. Let thoſe who wiſh well to their 
Country; then, be watchful, and prepared 
againſt a Relapſe. Tis ſomething, to have 
chetKd the Diſegſe at its Cue; the per- 
foct Gue will require the Attention and 
Dabar af an Ag... 
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